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us & far more sympathetic account of nineteenth century Tsardom than 
that to which we are accustomed. While his emphasis on industrial prog- 
ress, social and legal reforms, and intellectual activity is a welcome re- 
minder that the record was not all black, his tendency to dance lightly 
over darker passages raises some troublesome questions about his own 
sense of perspective. As one would expect, Mr. Soloveytchik puts partic- 
ular emphasis on those aspects of Soviet development which have bor- 
rowed from the past. He is particularly concerned to stress the recent 
resurgence of Russian nationalism and to identify it with its Czarist 
paternity. ‘Being more nationally conscious than ever,’’ he tells us, 
‘Soviet Russia is much more concerned with her own affairs and interests 
than with abstract revolutionary doctrine. ... Today, after twenty-eight 
years, the storm has nearly subsided and the majestic stream of Russian 
history is resuming its normal river bed again.”’ While persuasive evidence 
can be adduced to support this proposition, recent events suggest the 
more cautious course of treating his thesis as a tentative hypothesis rather 
than as a verified conclusion. 
MERLE Farnsop. 
Harvard University. 


Blueprint for World Conquest; The Oficial Communist Plan. With an 
Introduction by William Henry Chamberlin. (Washington-Chicago: 
Human Events. 1946. Pp. 264. $3.50.) 


This book will disappoint many who will buy it because of its promising 
title. It does not contain a description of present-day Soviet policies. 
Rather, it reprints three documents of the Third International published 
as early as 1921 and 1928; and W. H. Chamberlin introduces them with 
some remarks on the aggressive policies of the U.S.S.R. in our time. There- 
fore the volume does not fulfill its purpose. It does not give a survey of 
the Communist plans for world conquest. The three Comintern docu- 
ments are given without any commentary and without explanatory notes. 
The specialist will read them in the original editions, and for the non- 
specialist many passages will be unintelligible. 

It is a pity that the volume does not cover the whole development of 
Soviet foreign policies by presenting documents to illustrate its various 
trends. Even the development of the Comintern is not covered. Only after 
1928 did it adopt the so-called People’s Front tactics, which tried to use as 
allies the moderate Socialist parties, previously most bitterly attacked and 
denounced as Social Fascists and betrayers of the world proletariat. 
Chamberlin quotes from Lenin and Stalin, but the quotations ought to 
have been amplified in order to make the reader aware of the permanent 
and changing features of Soviet policies. 

Despite M. Laserson’s useful collection of documents on Soviet foreign 
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policies (International Conciliation, 1943), the general American reader 
does not have at his disposal a documentary survey of U.S.S.R. relations 
with the capitalist world, and the volume under review is surely not able 
to fill the gap. It may even serve as ammunition for those who (unjustly) 
claim that any publication critical of the U.S.S.R. must be based upon un- 
scientific, biased propaganda. An anti-Communistic attitude may be 
praiseworthy, but cannot replace completeness and research. 
WaLpDEMAR GURIAN. 
University of Notre Dame. 


The Struggle for the World. By James Burnuam. (New York: The John 
Day Company, Inc. 1947. Pp. 248. $3.00.) 


This book, the author tells us, is concerned with realities, not with mere 
phrases. In the words of Professor Burnham: ‘The abstract, empty, senti- 
mental rhetoric of democratic idealism prohibits the understanding of 
political events.’’ Proceeding with a factual analysis, the author points 
out that we live in a world revolution, embracing the whole period since 
the Russian Revolution of 1905. The phrase “One World” has almost no 
bearing at all. Common humanity has never prevented the peoples of this 
planet from always being divided, from always fighting. Nothing we can 
do will guarantee permanent peace. Power politics is the only kind of 
politics in existence. The realities of the struggle for power are overlaid 
with a crust of pseudo-moral platitudes. In view of these facts, the author 
contends that the United States should face the facts and the responsibil- 
ity of power. A non-Communist world federation is the only rational ob- 
jective for the United States foreign policy—the only way to meet the 
ultimate aim of the Communist International and world Communism. 
Under the leadership of the United States, a “‘World Empire,” or, “a 
democratic world order,” should be built on the basis of the already exist- 
ing “‘empire” in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, of continued codperation 
within the Western Hemisphere, and of “Union Now” with Great Britain 
and her dominions, as well as by creating the Western Bloc. Finally, the 
Russian advance in the Near East must be stopped by the Moslem Bloc. 
This ambitious program cannot be accomplished by a policy of vacillation, 
not by a defensive but only by an offensive policy. 

This way of thinking is indeed a revolutionary departure from the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas in politics which has characterized Western 
politics. But it is only a first step back to Protagoras. In his appraisal of 
the various political groups seeking power in the twentieth century, Mr. 
Burnham uses time-honored but nevertheless confusing terms such as 
“reactionary,” ‘“capitalist,’’ “democrat,” “‘socialist,”’ “Marxist,” ‘“Com- 
munist,” “totalitarian.” A consistent realist who studies group life should 


